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phorua vapour the gold is reduced, forming films that may be
washed, and placed on glass without destroying their state
or condition. . . . When gold wires are deflagrated by the
Leyden discharge upon glass plates, extreme division into
particles is effected, and deposits are produced, appearing by
transmitted light, of many varieties of colour, amongst which
are ruby, violet, purple, green, and grey tints. By heat many
of these are changed so as to transmit chiefly ruby tints, retain-
ing always the reflective character of gold. ... If a piece of
clean phosphorus be placed beneath a weak gold solution, and
especially if the phosphorus be a clear thick film, obtained by
the evaporation of a solution of that substance in sulphide of
carbon, in the course of a few hours the solution becomes
coloured of a ruby tint; and the effect goes on Increasing
sometimes for two or three days. At times the liquid appears
clear, at other times turbid." Faraday believed "this fluid to
be a mixture of a colourless, transparent liquid, with fine par-
ticles of gold. By transmitted light it is of a fine ruby tint;
by reflected light, it has more or less of a brown-yellow colour.
That it is merely a diffusion of fine particles is shown by two
results; the first in, that the fluid being left long enough the
particles settle to the bottom; the second is, that whilst it
is coloured or turbid, if a cone of sun's rays (or that from a
lamp or candle in a dark room) be thrown across the fluid by
a lens, the particles are illuminated, reflect yellow light, and
become visible, not as independent particles but as a cloud.
Sometimes a liquid which has deposited much of its gold re-
mains of a faint ruby tint, and to the ordinary observation,
transparent; but when illuminated by a cone of rays, the sus-
pended particles show their presence by the opalescence, which
is the result of their united action. . . . Some specimens,
however, of the fluid, of a weak purple or violet colour, remain
for months without any appearance of settling, so that the
particles must be exceedingly divided ; still the rays of the
sun or of a candle in a dark room, when collected by a lens,
will manifest their presence. The highest powers of the
microscope have not as yet rendered visible either the ruby
or the violet particles in any of these fluids. . . . Glass is